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tion. But the doubt it sets store by is of that sort whose
whole aim is to conquer itself by high aspiration, renewed
effort, and incessant toil, and not of that other sort which,,
born of flippancy and ignorance, tries to perpetuate itself as
an excuse for idleness and indifference. Herein lies an
essential difference between Buddhism and vulgar scepticism.
The sceptic regards hopeless suspense as an end in itself,.
but the Buddhist, ever full of hope and aspiration, treats it
as a mere stepping stone to his final goal, the attainment of
truth.

The somewhat detailed consideration given above to the
special precepts naturally leads to the discussion of certain
general questions which concern them all in common. Bud-
dhism is a nomistic religion, that is, a religion on which the
great personality of an individual founder has left an indel-
ible impression, and as such it belongs to an advanced stage
of thought. No religion or ethical system is fabricated out
of the brain of one individual. The founder of a religion
may modify, criticise, and even negate the beliefs and prac-
tices of his time, but he cannot ignore them. A religion
without an organic historical nexus with the past will find no
soil in which it can take root and receive nourishment. We
may, therefore, safely admit that Buddhism has its roots deep
down in the great past of India, and that the Dharma re-
presents the noblest product of the Indian mind. But there
can be difference of opinion as to the Buddhists having
borrowed their teachings from the Brahmans. Whether the-
codes of sacred laws ascribed to Apastambha, Baudhayana
and Gautama and the so-called earlier Upanishads are really
anterior to the time of Sakyamuni we have no means of
deciding. Nor have we any evidence to show that the
Buddha was acquainted with them, even if they were com-
posed before him. Says Dr. G. Thibaut: " There is, so far
as I know, no evidence of Buddha himself having been
acquainted with philosophical views of the type of those
which find their expression in the Chandogya or Briha-
daratyaka, and generally, I fail to see why a doctrine essen-
tially and fundamentally non-brahminical must be held to
depend on brahminical works in any way, even if only in the
way of contrast or reaction.  There may have been in.